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(§HE DEGOI^AJHOl^ AND FU^NISHEI^. 






^ y ROCOCO. 

!| N the series of admirable 

drawings illustrative of var- 
ious styles of architecture 
and decoration, which Mr. 
Armbruster is giving our 
|i readers, the second deals 

with the Rococo. His study 
in the German Renaissance 
| last month was received 

with universal favor, and 
J^^l his present effort is equally 

/aMMfc\ vigorous and artistic. 

The close of the Renais- 
sance period in the seven- 
teenth century was marked 
by a style which was nei- 
ther Gothic nor classic, and 
to which the name of Ro- 
coco or the late Renaissance 
was given. Bernini and Borromini were its great apostles, 
the monastery of the Escurial in Spain and the church of St. 
James at Antwerp, by Rubens, are also examples of the style. 
Littre derives the word from rocaille, rock work, and the Imper- 
ial Dictionary defines it as a debased variety of the Louis Qua- 
torze style of ornament proceeding from it through the degener- 
acy of the Louis Quinze. It is generally a meaningless assemblage 
of scrolls and crimped conventional shell work, wrought into all 
sorts of irregular and indescribable forms, without individuality 
and without expression. The term is also sometimes applied in 
contempt to anything bad or tasteless in ornamental art. 

Webster on the other hand states that the word is of uncer- 
tain etymology and states that the term has been sometimes ex- 
tended so as to embrace a taste for the ornament of China and 
Japan. By some it has been thought to be rich though luxur- 
iant ; and by others it is condemned as a weak attempt to re- 
fine and improve upon the purest models in art, producing 
capricious, fantastical or childish results. As defined by Be- 
cherelle, it denotes what is outre or fantastic in decorative art. 



When a ceiling is simply tinted the tint should be one that 
softens into the wall paper, not one that contrasts ; thus if the 
tone of the room is that of a soft gray blue, the ceiling should 
be a clear fresh pink * or should a gray green be picked out 
with black, a lemon color will be appropriate for the ceiling. 



The edge of a door is very apparent when it is opened, and 
where each side of a door is differently painted to suit hall and 
room, it is a good plan to give the edge a different color from 
either, the colors being separated by a small chamfer run upon 
the edge and gilded. 



A new screen is in the shape of a light wooden frame, the 
panel in open arabesque work, the whole surface being covered 
with very thin leaves of gold, showing a beautiful bluislj green 
color when the light is transmitted through them. 



CIGAR AND MATCH STAND, IN REPOUSSE BRONZE 
BY CH. EMON5. 



A aooD, cheap and permanent stain for floors is permangan- 
ate of potash, a quarter of an ounce to each quart of water. It 
is to be applied freely and quickly to a dry floor without either 
cloth or brush, the process being repeated for a very dark oak 
color. When dry the floor is to be oiled with burnt oil or bees- 
wax and turpentine. The color is at first bright magenta, but 
this soon changes to a permanent brown. 



The perpendicular position of the windows of stores is not 
the best for displaying goods, owing to the large amount of 
white light thrown off by refraction. This fact is extensively 
recognized in show cases, which are made to take curved and 
angular forms. We would like to see for the variety of the thing 
a store plate glass window inclining backwards. 



A stairway ceiling, when so constructed as to present grace 
ful curves at the turnings above the landings, affords an oppor 
tunity to supply there medallions in fresco of pic- 
torial subjects, the ground of which shall be the 
same as the rest of the ceiling, but of darker hue. 
The remaining design on the surface may be of 
delicate geometric figures. Often whilst the ceil- 
ings of rooms are painted, those of the stairways 
are left in impassive whiteness, interfering with 
the harmony of the surroundings. In ascending 
stairs the eyes are from time to time lifted up, 
and there is no reason why they should not be 
treated to something in the way of good artistic 
design. 



The August issue of American Art is a capital number. 
Frank T. Robinson begins a series of articles on New England 
Homes, the first being "Oak Grove Farm," which is profusely 
illustrated by H. D. Murphy, Louis G. Mason and J. A. S. 
Monks. There are also a number of clever sketches by members 
of the Rochester Art Club. The regular departments of the 
paper are as usual well written and full of sparkle and good 
sense. 



In a house now being painted the hall doors 
and door frames are pink. The moldings are all 
of different tints, with occasional irridescent 
gleams, which add greatly to the effect, thrown 
up by gold, dark blue or black in the hollows. 
The ceiling is light yellow pink. The cornice is 
carried through many changes of color in the dif- 
ferent moldings, into red while the dado is green. 
In the drawing-room a peculiar dark bluish tint 
prevails. The walls are papered. The wood is a 
lighter blue, and the moldings and cornice carry 
the color through a pale tint. In the latter the 
irridescent bluish greens are very effective. 



Rich repousse brass sconces, in medieval style, 
with heavy beveled looking glass in the centre, 
supported at the sides by cast figures of satyrs, 
beautifully modeled with great delicacy of finish, 
and the whole surmounted by curiously twisted 
band and spiral work, are among recent importa- 
tions. 



A tableau of bronze, representing a peasant 
woman, executed in the round, emerging from a 
forest path overarched by foliage, the latter in 
high and low relief, has a broad frame, with sides 
inclined inward, three of these sides in decorative 
bronze, the remaining one of streaked silvery elm, 
the sheen of light from which adds an illusive 
degree of projection to the central and foremost 
figure, besides lighting up the whole tableau. 
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